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THE ART AMATEUR. 



PAINTING WILD FLOWERS. 



VI. 



One of the most beautiful of the native shrubs of 
North America is the mountain laurel (Kalmia lati- 
folia). It grows in all the Atlantic States, from Maine 
to Florida, and as far West as Kentucky and Ohio. In 
the South it often attains a height of twenty feet, and 
forms dense thickets. One or two of the characteristi- 
cally crooked branches, with their dark evergreen leaves 
and large clusters of matchless pink and white flowers, 
make a charming study. The ten depressions on the 
inside of the corolla, which are resting-places for the 
anthers, give to the buds, even more than to the full- 
blown flowers, a fluted appearance which seems, at first, 
difficult to imitate without a great deal of fine work ; but 
if this effect is well rendered on a few of the most prom- 
inent, it may easily be suggested with rapid touches on 
the rest. The clusters that are least opened should be 
massed on the shaded side, as their deeper rose tints 
and more decided depressions can there be treated to 
the best advantage ; and the whiter mature flowers, with 
their spreading limbs and long filaments, may be turned 
to the light. The smooth elliptical leaves want, on the 
upper side, the strongest dark green — Antwerp blue and 
Indian yellow are not too strong for the darkest — and on 
the under side a medium chrome green. Excepting the 
light midrib, they want but little veining. The wood 
requires warm colors, like Vandyck brown and burnt 
Sienna. Well within the flower clusters these warm 
colors are also seen running up to the stems and sepals. 
Cast shadows do a great deal for these flowers, and 
soften the rather decided character of the deep green 
leaves. 

The Dutchman's pipe (Aristolochia sipho) is a vigor- 
ous climbing vine with curiously crooked flowers that 
may be found in many of the Southern and some of the 
Middle States, along wooded mountain sides. The long 
pendent masses which it forms in clinging to trees are 
suggestive of the rich designs that it is capable of mak- 
ing for decorative purposes. The long tubular calyx of 
the flower is bent nearly at right angles, and is very like 
a pipe or a siphon. The border of this curious calyx is 
abruptly flattened out in three lobes, which surround a 
yellow centre and look like petals. These are of a pecul- 
iar lurid purplish red, which may be obtained by mixing 
burnt Sienna, yellow ochre, brown madder and light red. 
The same colors may be used upon the tube, with Naples 
yellow to develop the middle inflated part, and Vandyck 
brown to darken the constricted part just beneath the 
spreading border. The flower is quaint, but not con- 
spicuous ; the large, heart-shaped leaves and the sturdy, 
far-reaching stems give a very luxuriant effect ; and the 
vine is often cultivated for arbors. 

Several of the viburnums afford magnificent material 
for large studies, and are much sought for screens and 
panels. In the spring we have the flowers and in the 
summer and autumn the berries, some of which are 
very showy. That known as hobble-bush and also as 
American wayfaring tree (Viburnum lantanoides) is 
common in the rocky woods of our Eastern and North- 
ern States, also in Canada. Its reclining branches are 
well suited to horizontal panels. The round ovate leaves, 
with their abrupt points and their rust-covered veins 
underneath, are striking in themselves. The flowers of 
the large flat cymes are of a greenish tint when young, 
and gradually become white. The leaves, on the con- 
trary, grow greener as they increase in size, and throw 
off much of the rusty down with which they are first 
clothed ; this always envelops the stalks, and extends to 
every veinlet on the under sides of the leaves. It may be 
touched on, over the green, with burnt Sienna, yellow 
ochre and brown madder, kept rather stiff — a large 
bristle brush being used for oils and a large sable for 
water-colors. 

The black haw ( V. prunifolium) and the sweet vibur- 
num (V. Lentago) are found farther southward ; both are 
very ornamental, whether in flower or fruit. All the 
flowers are white ; the large clusters of the latter are 
more spreading and the leaves are more striking, being 
long, with a dilated waving border following their stems. 
If the berries of this species are used for a design, they 
must not be scattered too much, as their black, shining 
surfaces catch such high lights ; one or two clusters may 
get the light direct, while others gradually retire. 

The shad flower, or wild service (Amelanchier Cana- 
densis), may be found in a half-dozen varieties through- 
out the United States and British America. The large 
racemes of white flowers are conspicuous before the 



fresh greens of spring show much luxuriance, and the 
succeeding berries are bright colored, varying from 
crimson to purplish. The shrubs do not give such rich 
foliage effects as some of the viburnums, but they are 
capable of producing very pleasing decorative designs. 

During the entire spring some of the magnolia family 
may be found in bloom. The Art Amateur of Novem- 
ber, 1886, gave a very fine study of the M. grandiflora, or 
great laurel magnolia, of the Southern States — a double- 
colored plate — with special directions for copying in oils. 
The plate, large as it is, is necessarily reduced from the 
original picture. If a similar study were put on a large 
screen, the flowers might be given as large as they are 
ever produced in the North ; the grand Southern speci- 
mens, that are often a foot in diameter, would seem rather 
extravagant. Some of the smaller species show very rosy 
and purplish tints ; others, golden and Sienna tints. 
When the leaves are very large, like those of the M. ma- 
crophylla, they require more time and more skill than the 
flowers themselves. Some of the largest should recede 
in shadow or be cut off by the limitations of the study. 

Those who undertake to paint magnolias will find 
that the treatment of the parts is less difficult than the 
work which many preceding flowers have called for; 
but, in making the first original studies, it is the plan, 
the arrangement, that is difficult, on account of the large 
proportions with which it is necessary to deal. It is best 
to begin with water-colors, as with them one can dis- 
criminate more as to how far he will define form ; for in- 
stance, he may work in some of the central effects with 
care ; then let what is beyond fade off and lose itself in 
light and shade. A sectional view, like that given in the 
plate referred to, is desirable ; it gives all that the limits 
of the study will allow, and suggests a great deal more ; 
but in water-colors this would be more difficult than 
the sketchy style- indicated above. 

The background may consist of a warm sky effect, or 
of a massy distance in olive and amber tints. Of course, 
many of us are unaccustomed to seeing these trees in 
their wild state ; we associate them with well-kept parks ; 
but no cultivation can make them flourish as they do 
when they are allowed to have their own way in the lat- 
itude of their choice. 

If we go to the woods and fields for something that is 
beautiful in a modest way, we are pretty sure to gather 
the wild crane's-bill (Geranium maculatum) any time 
from April to July. Its " dress of gauze," as Whittier 
has called its delicate light purple corolla, requires rose 
madder and French ultramarine laid upon white, in 
water-colors, and mixed with white, in oils — pale neutral 
being used in the half tints and a little black in the 
shadows. A few of the more conspicuous leaves should 
have their lobes and wedge-shaped divisions carefully 
laid in, while retiring ones may be suggested with a few 
strokes consistent with their general appearance. The 
older leaves have whitish blotches, which must not be 
regarded as blemishes ; on the contrary, they are orna- 
mental. 

The little bluet (Houstonia ccerulea) also lingers with 
us from early spring to midsummer, and may be found 
in many moist, grassy places. Its little corolla surrounds 
a bright yellow eye, and assumes all shades of blue, from 
the deepest to the palest. With its oblong-spatulate 
leaves.it makes brilliant little water-color decorations for 
vignettes or narrow margins. 

The moccason flower, or lady's slipper (Cypripedium 
acaule) — a design for painting it was given in the March 
number of The Art Amateur — is a showy, early orchid, 
usually found in dark woods. The solitary flower rises 
a foot or more above the two long, radical leaves, and is 
most quaintly constructed. The large, pendulous sac 
formed by the labellum is of a beautiful purplish pink, 
deep toward the closed fissure in the centre, and grow- 
ing paler as it rounds back ; it is slightly checkered, and 
its fair convex surface wants the most delicate gray tints. 
Rose madder and mauve will give the prevailing color, 
and Naples yellow may be used with the latter for the 
gray. The buds are more rosy, and but slightly inflated 
—not so difficult to represent. One or two of these, 
with a fully developed flower, make a unique decoration. 
Massing would not suit the character of the plant, and 
oils are not so desirable for it as water-colors. 

H. C. Gaskin. 

{To be continued) 
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LETTERS TO A YOUNG LADY, 
WHO ASKS IF SHE CAN LEARN CHINA PAINTING. 



VI. 



With the different varieties of gold, and the raised 
paste, as with color, it will repay the china painter a 
thousand times over to have a test plate and keep a 
written statement of the results obtained. 



There are three yellows used most frequently in 
china painting — mixing yellow, silver yellow and jon- 
quil. There are others, such as Chinese yellow, orange 
yellow, yellow ochre and yellow brown. The two last 
are almost identical. Both are very good grounding 
tints. Chinese yellow is really a more delicate shade of 
the same color, and is very similar to the ivory tint much 
used in Royal Worcester decoration. 

In painting yellow flowers, however, the three first 
mentioned are decidedly the best. In painting the trum- 
pet, or single joinquil, the outer petals are more delicate 
in hue than the inner ones ; they should be painted with 
mixing yellow shaded with dark green No. 7, while the 
inner ones might be tinted with silver or jonquil yellow, 
shaded with brown green. The shading with different 
greens adds wonderfully to the quality of the values ot 
this flower. The same is true of the tea-rose in mineral 
colors, although this particular flower will also bear 
delicate tints of yellow ochre and carnation. Use the 
green No. 7 for shading roses. Nasturtiums are very 
decorative on china — the most delicate in mixing yellow 
shaded with green No. 7, other tints of jonquil yellow 
and orange yellow, the latter combined with carnation 
or with brown No. 4. 

Yellow pansies might be treated with the same colors, 
and when you are far enough advanced to outline these 
in gold, you will find nothing more charming could be 
devised for cups, saucers and plates. All yellow flowers 
may be outlined in brown 4 or 17. It might be done in 
green 7, but this gives almost too cold an effect. In 
times past much has been said about mixing brown 4 
with dark purple for outlining. This certainly makes a 
very dark, almost black line ; but nine times out of ten 
the brown will fire away the purple, and remain simply 
a brown line ; so the one color is preferable. This mix- 
ing of color in china painting is really an education in 
itself. 

To know, for a single firing, the proportion of color 
which must predominate where two or three are mixed 
together requires, not only skill in manipulation, but a 
good memory. Therefore, for the amateur, china paint- 
ing in one or two colors is a satisfactory initiation to 
more serious work. 

A set of plates painted in different colors is always 
pleasing. The design and the rim may be painted in 
the same color, shading also with it, or with some other 
color more effective 

For instance, let the rim of No. 1 be in mixing yel- 
low, with primroses shaded with green 7 in the centre 
of the plate. The margin will, of course, be much more 
delicate in hue than the flowers. 

Letthe second plate be in carnation, the flower used 
being wild or double roses, shaded also with green 7 ; 
or they might be shaded with violet of iron. Either 
would be good. 

The third plate may be in yellow brown or yellow 
ochre, pansies shaded with brown 4 being introduced for 
the centre. 

The fourth, say in turquoise blue, with, daisies shaded 
with the same, or with jet black. This latter, however, 
should be carefully used. 

The fifth plate may be in deep red brown, with spice- 
bush or barberries or currants or poppies shaded with 
brown 4. 

The sixth, let us say, in carmine 1 or English pink ; 
clover blossoms for the decoration, shaded with black or 
green 7. 

The seventh, tinted with brown 4 or brown 108 or 
chestnut brown ; the design being nasturtiums, shaded 
with brown 4. This plate will be found especially agree- 
able in color. 

The eighth may be in light violet of gold or in mauve 
(if you have it), with wild violets for the design, shaded 
with black or the same color. 

The ninth, in brown green; phlox or bouvardia or 
narcissus for the decoration, shaded with the same. The 
latter flower is decidedly to be preferred, as brown green 
is the best shading for it ; the white of the china is to 
be left, the outline defining the shape. 

The tenth plate may be in deep blue green, with white 



